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TURKISH FOREIGN POLICY SINCE 
THE REVOLUTION’ 


Omer Riza Dogrol 


In 1918 Turkey was obliged to sign with the Allied powers an 
armistice, by which she recognised her defeat in World War I. The 
dissolution of the Ottoman Empire was now an established fact and the 
Turks were ready to accept a peace based on the recognition of their 
independence in their homelands, 7.¢. in the regions in which they were 
ina majority. But the Allies were thinking otherwise. Russia had 
witnessed a great revolution and was cut off from active participation 
in international affairs. This gave the Allies a new opportunity to act 
in furtherance of their ambitions. They had occupied Constantinople, 
where their conduct was nothing short of tyrannical. They allowed the 
Greeks to occupy Smyrna and the surrounding area and to extend their 
rule further inland. This was accompanied by the killing and massacr- 
ing of Turks, who were exhausted after the war. The French had 
occupied the southern province of Turkey and were trying to form an 
Armenian State. The Italians had occupied Antalya on the Mediter- 
ranean and had advanced as far as Konya, the city of Maulana Rumi. 
Greek bandits were allowed to occupy Tribisona, on the Black Sea, and 
to try to establish a Pontus State in this region. Armenian bandits 
were attacking from the east, in an effort to capture the eastern provinces 
of Turkey, so that they might annex them to the western provinces 
secured for them by France. 


The Turkish nation was in a state of complete collapse and confusion 
and it appeared that she would never be able to rise again. The 
horizon was very dark and no light of hope was to be seen. It was for 
Turkey a decisive and disastrous defeat. A great nation that had 
played so conspicuous a part in world history and had held aloft the 
banner of Islam for many centuries lay in dust, unable to raise her hand 
to defend herself or discharge any of her sacred obligations. 


But this condition did not last long. On the 17th of May 1919 
Mustafa Kemal landed in Samsun, a seaport on the Black Sea. He 





'From an address delivered ata meeting of the Institute on March 4, 1951. 
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proceeded to the interior of Anatolia and called upon his defeated and 
exhausted people to rise again. And all of you know what happened. 
The Turkish nation did rise again. It rallied round the new leader. 
On 23rd April 1920 the national government of Turkey was established 


at Ankara. 


The Turkish nation had come back to life. But surrounded by 
enemies on all sides, it had to begin a new fight against them. France, 
after some desperate actions in the south, was the first to make peace. 
Italy followed suit, and withdrew her occupying force from Antalya. 
Thereafter she established diplomatic relations with the new Govern- 
ment. Then the Turks attacked in full force and the aggressors were, 
one after another, defeated and obliged to retire from Turkish soil. The 
Armenians and the Pontus Greeks were defeated. But in Western 
Anatolia the Greeks, powerfully supported by the Allies, held very 
strong positions. When Mustafa Kemal had completed the organiza- 
tion of his army, he attacked and successfully destroyed these positions. 
Thus the whole of Western Anatolia was saved from the Greeks. After 
this decisive victory won on the 30th August 1922, the Turkish army 
chased away the remnants of the defeated Greek forces. It now found 
itself standing face to face with the British fleet and army on the 
Bosphorus and Dardenelles. The task of the Turks was yet uncomplet- 
ed, for they had still to reoccupy the Straits, Istanbul and Turkish 
Thrace. 


Turkey was now on friendly terms with Russia, France, Italy and 
the United States of America. But the attitude of Great Britain 
towards her was still hostile and even bellicose and she was still anxious 
to snatch away from her the fruit of her great victories. Russia, fearing 
that Turkish lands might be used as bases against her, especially to 
threaten the rich oil centres of Baku and Batum, supported Turkey. 
She also returned to her Ardahan, Artavin and Kars. The British at 
this time were aiding every reactionary effort against the Russian 
Revolution. France and Italy, recognizing the strength of the Turkish 
national movement, had already established relations with Turkey. 
But Great Britain persisted in her policy, designed to kill resurgent 
Turkey by every available means. It was a short-sighted and vin- 
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dictive policy, which caused great resentment and agitation among the 
Muslims of India and Egypt and was met by protests and abhorrence 
throughout the Muslim world. 


However when she emerged victorious from the war of independence, 
Turkey was invited to the Lausanne Conference to talk peace. The 
Ottomon Empire was now liquidated and Turkey renounced her rights 
in the Arab countries to the peoples of these countries. But she never 
recognized the mandate or protectorate system over them. The seven 
Arab countries now constituting the Arab League were among these 
countries. 


The Treaty of Lausanne opened a new chapter in the life of Turkey. 
A new foreign policy built on the implications of this Treaty was inaugu- 
rated. Under this Treaty, relations were established with the 
neighbouring countries, namely (!) the Arab world, of which two 
countries, 7.e. Syria and Iraq, are physically contiguous to Turkey, (2) 
Tran, (3) Russia. and (4) the Balkan states. The next task was to 
establish relations with European countries and the rest of the world. 


The neighbouring Arab countries were in a state of confusion and 
turmoil. There were risings and rebellions against the British and the 
French and the mandate system. There was not one real independent 
Arab state that Turkey could cooperate with. However relations were 
established and promoted wherever there was an _ opportunity. 
Today between every Arab country and Turkey there are normal. 
correct and sincere relations. 


With Iran too the sincerest relations were established. There was 
a deep understanding between Mustafa Kemal and Shahinshah of Iran, 
Riza Shah Pehlevi, which resulted in removing the differences between 
the two countries. This also led to the signing of Saadabad Pact, which 


was hailed as a new augury for peace and understanding in the region. 


As to Russia, friendship with her was one cf the important bases of 
Turkish foreign policy. The understanding between the two nations 


led to the mutual recognition of their respective regimes and to absten- 
tion by either party from doing anything against the other. We did 


everything possible in pursuance of this policy and to satisfy our 
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neighbours. When the danger of a second world war became manifest 
and we decided to make mutual alliances with Great Britain and 
France, we stipulated with them that under no circumstances would we 
come into conflict with Russia. This was sound diplomacy, based upon 
past experience and careful calculation. Russia in the meanwhile 
signed a treaty of friendship and non-aggression with Nazi Germany, 
incidentally showing dissatisfaction with Turkish foreign policy. But 
that unholy alliance was very short-lived and soon Nazi aggression 
against Russia proved that she had failed to appreciate facts. Neverthe- 
less we remained faithful to Russia, even after she had been invaded 
and under the severest odds. You know that the German armies 
occupied the whole of Central Europe and, after invading Bulgaria 
and Greece, were knocking at our very doors. 

At that time the proposition looked attractive that Turkey should 
unite with Hitler and invade Russian territories to the east of Turkey, 
destroy the oilfields of Baku and liberate the Caucasian people from 
Russian yoke. All this was very attractive. But it never occurred to 
Turkey to embark on this adventurous policy, a policy which might 
have changed the whole course of the war. But it would have been 
not only an adventurous policy, but also a treacherous one. And 
the Turks can never be treacherous. Therefore we were not captivated 
by the possibilities of this policy and continued to respect to the end 
our obligations to Russia. 

Russia, after her victory, began to ask Turkey for the return to 
her of the provinces which she had by the treaties of 1920 ceded to us. 
In 1946, she sent us a note asking for naval bases on the Dardenelles 
and Bosphorus. She made this the condition of renewing the treaty 
of friendship with us. It was impossible for us to accept them. 
Obviously purely Turkish territories could not be given over to Russia ; 
nor could Russian intrusion into the Straits be tolerated. We therefore 
refused these demands. Since then our relations with Russia are in a 
state of uncertainty. Because of fear of her intentions, we have been 
compelled to modernise our defences and equip our army with the best 
new arms. We have also been obliged to take the side of the Western 
democratic world, so that we are not left alone, if faced with Russian 


aggression. 
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Our relations with the Baikan states were progressing in a manner 
which gave us and the whole world entire satisfaction. Long before the 
Second World War broke out, we were successful in establishing a 
Balkan Entente, comprising all the Balkan nations, that is, Greece, 
Yugoslavia, Rumania and Turkey. Only Bulgaria remained outside 
this Entente. There was no problem between Bulgaria and Turkey, 
although many claims had been put forward by her against her other 
neighbours. Everybody was looking forward to the time when an 
adjustment of these claims would be made and peace and _ tran- 
quillity would prevail in the whole of the Balkans. But World War 
II shattered all these hopes. After the end of that war, Russia’s 
occupation of some of the Balkan states served to increase Balkan 
differences. However, our relations with most of the Balkan states 
are still good. But Bulgaria, under Russian instigation, began to 
follow a policy of persecution towards the Turks living in that country. 
They constituted a very hard working community and were known 
for their deep attachment to their religion. Because of this persecu- 
tion, the only course left open to these people was emigration to 
Turkey ; and the Bulgarian Government presented a note asking us to 
undertake the wholesale removal of 250,000 persons. This was a plot 
calculated to create confusion in Turkey, who under the guise of 
emigrants, would destroy from within our national life. Although we 
are accepting these emigrants and are very careful about the situation, 
may I remark that in Bulgaria even Christian Bulgarians are availing of 
every opportunity to escape to Turkey, so that they can live in liberty. 


As regards our relations with other nations, I might say that we 
are on the best of terms with them. Our Great Ataturk said: “ All 
our aim is peace for our country and peace for the whole world”. We 
are following this policy faithfully and whole-heartedly. We are doing 
our best to strengthen the basis of world peace and we are playing our 
part in the United Nations. We are giving the greatest importance to 
establishing sincere relations with Muslim countries, especially Pakistan 
and Indonesia. We are anxious to do everything we can to strengthen 
the relations between Pakistan and Turkey, so that they can both go 
forward in their endeavours and the achievement of their aspirations 
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and by their accomplishments serve for the world as the best example 
of progressive Islamic nations. 
Summary of Discussion 
Question: What is the background of Turkish fear of Russia ¢ 
Mr. Omer Riza Dogrol: I think you know what is the meaning of 
living in the neighbourhood of a big country, which is obsessed with the 
idea of domination. That is the background. 


Question: What are the districts that Russia has demanded and 


what are the bases which she desires to have ? 


Mr. Omer Riza Dogrol: As I have already stated the provinces of 
Kars, Ardahan and Artavin were ceded to Turkey by Russia in 1920 or 
rather returned to Turkey. They were purely Turkish lands, occupied 
by Russia in the war of 1878. Turkey had never recognised this 
annexation. 

Question: On what grounds were the naval bases demanded by 
Russia ? 

Mr. Omer Riza Dogrol: In an official note in 1946 Russia demand- 
ed naval bases in the Dardenelles, on the pretext of safeguarding the 
Dardenelles from foreign aggression. 

Question: Whatis the Turkish attitude towards the liberation 
struggle in Morocco ¢ 

Mr, Omer Riza Dogro!: Just as yours. 

Question: Do you resent Turkey being kept out of the Atlantic 
Pact ? 

Mr. Omer Riza Dogroi: Our aim is not to enter the Atlantic 
Pact. Our aim is to safeguard security in the Mediterranean Sea and 
especially in the Eastern Mediterranean. 


Question: What is the basis of your attitude towards Israel ¢ 


Mr. Omer Riza Dogrol: We did not recognise the state of Israel 
until after an armistice had been signed between her and the Arab 
nations. This recognition was accorded by the previous Government, 
a decision which I did not like. 
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Question: Cannot the present Government change this decision ‘ 


Mr. Omer Riza Dogrol: There is no practical use of it, for it is a 
fait accompli. 


ECOSOC AND FORCED LABOUR' 
A. K. Brohi 


Of the six principal organs of the United Nations, the Economic 
and Social Council (ECOSOC) is next only in importance to the General 
Assembly and the Security Council, the other organs being the Trusteeship 
Council, the International Court of Justice and the Secretariat. In the 
Preamble of the Charter of the United Nations, we find mention 
made of the peoples of the United Nations reaffirming faith in 
fundamental human rights, in the dignity and worth of human person. 
inthe equal rights of men and women and of nations, large and 
small. The ECOSOC attempts to secure the co-operation of various 


nations in solving international problems of economic, social, cultural 
and educational character and in promoting respect for human rights 
and fundamental freedoms for all. 


The Economic and Social Council is composed of eighteen members. 
They are the United Kingdom, United States of America, U.S.S. R., 
Czechoslovakia, Poland, Denmark, France, Chile, Peru, Uruguay, 
India, Pakistan, Iran, Canada, China, Sweden, Philippines and 
Mexico. It is responsible, under the authority of the General Assembly, 
for promoting better standards of living, full employment and conditions 
of economic and social progress and development ; solution of interna- 
tional economic, social, health and related problems ; international 
cultural and educational co-operation and universal respect for the 
observance of human rights and fundamental freedoms for all, without 
distinction of race, sex or religion. The Council, in order to fulfil 
this ambitious programme, has to perform some specific functions. It 
makes or initiates studies and reports on international economic, social, 
cultural, educational and related matters and makes recommenda- 


1 An address delivered at meeting of the Institute on April 27, 1951. 
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tions on such matters to the General Assembly and the members of 
the United Nations and to the specialized agencies concerned. It 
makes recommendations to promote respect for the observance of human 
rights and fundamental freedoms, prepares draft conventions for 
submission to the General Assembly and can call international confer- 


ences on matters within its jurisdiction. 


The ECOSOC is the master of its own procedure. Its decisions 
are made by a majority of the members present and voting. As 
regards the interpretation of the rules of procedure, the decision of 
the president can be challenged by any member and the matter will, 


in that instance, ultimately be decided by a majority vote. 


The Economic and Social Council has some subsidiary organs. These 
organs do much ground work in collecting the relevant data, in preparing 
reports and in making recommendations to the Council. The Council 
has set up regional commissions like the Economic Commissions for 
Europe, for Asia and the Far East and for Latin America and the 
functional commissions like the Economic and Employment Commission, 
‘Transport and Communications Commission, Fiscal Commission, Statistical 
Commission, Population Commission, Social Commission, Commissions on 
Human Rights, on the Status of Women and on Narcotic Drugs. The 
ECOSOC has also standing committees like the one on Negotiations with 
Inter-Governmental Agencies, on Non-Governmental Organizations, 
Agenda Committee, and the Interim Committee on Programme of Meet- 
ings. The specialised agencies in relationship with the United Nations, 
like the International Labour Organization, the UNESCO, the World 
Health Organization, are also of immense help to the Council in 
fulfilling its duties under the Charter. Similarly there are govern- 
mental organizations which are grouped in three categories. Those 
under Category A have a basic interest in most of the activities of 
the Council and are closely linked with the economic and social life 
of the areas they represent, and they have got the consultative status. 
Prominent in this Category are organizations like American Federation 
of Labour, International Chamber of Commerce, International Co- 
operative Alliance, International Federation of the Agricultural 
Producers, International Federation of Christian Trade Unions and 
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World Federation of United Nations Associations. Under Cate- 
‘gory B are’ organizations that have special competence or 
special activities in the field covered by the Council. These organiza- 
tions send observers and their written communications are summarized 
and circulated in full only on the request of a Council member. Lastly 
in Category C we have organizations that are concerned with the 
development of public opinion and dissemination of information and 
they have the same privileges as the organizations in Category B. 


The twelfth session of the Economic and Social Council, called 
at Santiago de Chile, met on 20th February and continued till March 
22,1951. Itis not the aim of my talk to summarize the various view- 
points that were reflected in the debates on the questions presented 
to the Council at this session. For any student, seriously interested 
in discovering what happened in the deliberations of the Council, can 
do so by going through the summary records of meetings. I shall 
therefore confine myself to touching on one or two aspects of the 
work done at the session. At the Ilth session of the Council, at 
which I was one of the four representatives of Pakistan, the three 
countries forming what might be called the ‘‘ Soviet influence group ”’ in 
the Economic and Social Council were not present. They had boycotted 
the Council on the question of the representation of Communist China. 
The remaining 15 countries discussed matters in a spirit of real friend- 
liness and goodwill. But at the Santiago session the work was marred 
by what was a very controversial atmosphere indeed. Many, if not 
all, subjects that came up for consideration, were exploited for 
purposes of political propaganda. The Soviet side attempted to 
convince everybody that theirs was the best system of government, 
under which capitalist monopolies had been totally done away with, 
and the standard of living of the workers improved. Of this the 


United States and her associates were not convinced. For their part, 
in self-defence, they accused the Soviets of attempting to strangulate 
human freedom, and of bringing about a total regimentation of the 
individual and social life. Whether the discussion was on the infringe- 
ment of the trade union rights, the Convenant on Human Rights, the 
world economic situation or forced labour, strong arguments from both 
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sides were heard. There was not even a pretence at being polite. 
Harsh and undignified expressions, bordering on the line of personal 
abuse, were heard in the Council. This created a very unpleasant 
impression and at least on one occasion the President had no option but 
to adjourn the work of the Council for the day. 


The proceedings of the last Economic and Social Council, therefore, 
furnish us an illustration of how this international forum, like the 
others, created by the Charter of the United Nations for securing 
international co-operation, is abused and converted into a platform for 
political propaganda. 

Basically the trouble is much more deepseated. It arises from 
the fact that various nations, because of their ideological differences, 
have no option but to defend themselves by accusing their opponents 
and imputing motives to them. All co-operation involves the necessary 
assumption that there is an inclination to co-operate, a will ‘to give 
and take’’. But anyone attending the last session of the Economic 
and Social Council could not avoid the conclusion that there was a 
distinct desire on the part of some of the delegations to disrupt the 
work of the United Nations. Let me illustrate what I mean. 


When the question of forced labour came up for consideration 
before the Council, the case that was put up by the United States and 
the United Kingdom delegations was that they had been informed on 
reliable evidence that in the U.S.S. R. there was large scale employ- 
ment of a type of labour which was coercive, punitive and plainly 
opposed to the principles of human dignity and self-respect. They said 
that this forced labour was a necessary part of the economic set-up 
of Soviet Russia and it was but fair and in fact consistent with the 
principles of the Charter to insist that it should be eradicated. All 
that they asked for was that an impartial enquiry commission be 
constituted to go into the matter, collect the relevant data, and 
make recommendations to the Council for the abolition of the evil. 


The Soviet representative and of course the Polish and Czechoslo- 
vakian delegates, without rebutting or answering these charges, tried 
to suggest that it was only in the capitalist countries that labour was 
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not free but forced. This was so because unless a labourer worked 
for the benefit of the capitalist exploiter, he would have no means of 
livelihood. In fact unless he allowed himself to be exploited, his very 
survival was at stake. They maintained that in the U. 8.8. R. alone 
was the worker free, as it was only there that what he worked and 
laboured for ultimately returned to him and did not go to anybody else. 


An endless debate ensued on this question. A long and tedious 
statement was made by the Russian delegate from which, as it appears 
in the summary records of the Council, I shall quote a few extracts : 


‘* Mr. Chernyshev (Union of Soviet Socialist Republics) 
noted that it was not the first time that the question of what 
was called ‘forced labour’’ had been brought before the 
Economic and Social Council. It should, however, be noted 
from the outset that the documents so far submitted to 
Council on that point by the State Department and the 
Foreign Office, which had taken the initiative in having 
the item placed on the agenda, were entirely inadequate, 
besides being tendentious and inaccurate, and contained 
grossly slanderous statements about the USSR. Some 
of the information submitted to the Council by the United 
States and United Kingdom delegations and by the repre- 
sentatives of the American Federation of Labour was 
either a complete fabrication, as in the case of the astrono- 
mical figures purporting to represent the number of 
prisoners alleged to be in “regeneration through labour ” 
camps in the USSR, or were based on a distorted interpre- 
tation of certain USSR legislative texts, such as the 
“ regeneration through labour ’’ code. 


‘“‘ The reason for placing the subject on the agenda was 
clear : the idea was to launch a campaign against the USSR 
so as to check the growing sympathy towards that country, 
evinced by the masses of the people throughout the world, 
and to make them forget the increasingly serious economic 
difficulties of the capitalist world and the deterioration in 
the workers’ standard of living. Such attempts were clearly 
deemed to failure. 


«As the USSR delegation had already had occasion to 
point out, the Council had witnessed a divergence of views on 
that subject. His delegation had shown that in countries 
where there was capitalist ownership of the means of 
production, and where the produce of labour was conse- 
quently appropriated by the capitalist monopoly owners, the 
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workers were in a state of complete economic dependence on 
the capitalists. Consequently work in those countries was 
forced labour. To earn a living, the workers in those 
countries were in fact compelled to accept the work that 
was offered them and could not take the work they 
wanted to do, that economic pressure being the principal 
means of coercion utilized in capitalist society. The 


workers in the capitalist countries were constantly threa- 
tened with loss of their jobs and were, therefore, compelled 
to accept wage reductions and less satisfactory working 
conditions, Furthermore, their standard of living was often 
reduced by the rise in the cost of living, the imcrease in 
taxation, etc. In these circumstances it seemed impossible 
to regard labour in the capitalist countries as really free. 


‘« The example of the greatest capitalist country in the 
world, the United States, illustrated the complete dependence 
of the workers on the capitalists and the exploitation of which 
they were the victims under a regime of capitalist owner- 
ship, in which the work of a theoretically free worker 
actually became the forced labour of galley slave. 


* * %*£ *K * * 


‘“* But the economic dependence of the workers on their 
employers was far from being the only method of compulsion 
used by the capitalist countries against the workers. 
Thus in the United States there was the Taft-Hartley Act, 
which, according to the President of the American Federa- 
tion of Labour, sanctioned the enslavement of the workers. 
That Act allowed the Government to infringe elementary 
trade union rights and intervene in strikes. He quoted 
several statements by trade union leaders and _ politicians 
in the United States protesting against the Taft-Hartley 
Act, one of the consequences of which might be that the 
workers would be compelled to do certain work for the 
benefit of private capitalists. 


* * * * x * * 


“ Also to be noted in the United States was a shameless 
exploitation of foreign workers, both workers brought into 
the country under Government approved contracts and immi- 
grants who crossed the Mexican frontier illegally and were 
subjected to a particularly severe exploitation. The average 
number of such clandestine immigrants was about 200,000 
a year. According to a statement by Mr. Swanson of the 
United States Information Service, the conditions in which 
these immigrants lived were worse than those of slaves. 
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When such workers protested against their working condi- 
tions they were threatened with arrest or deportation. Even 
the very low wage rates agreed upon were not always respec- 
ted. The United States Immigration Services encouraged 
the contraband admittance of cheap labour from Mexico. 


‘ The USSR delegation had already had occasion to show 
at previous sessions that in the USSR the means of production 
belonged to the people and that the entire product of the 
workers’ labour reverted to them. There were no capitalists 
in the USSR, and the exploitation of man by man was 
unknown there. Work was free from any form of exploita- 
tion. Generalissimo Stalin had stated in 1935 that the 
workers of the USSR worked not for the enrichment of idle 
exploiters but for themselves, for their class, for the Soviet 


society. For that reason, work had a social value and 
should be held in honour. 


*« Article 118 of the Constitution of the USSR, guaranteed 
the right to work of all workers without distinction of sex, race 
or language The USSR legislation provided certain ad- 
ditional safeguards in the event that administrative officials 


might attempt to prevent any citizen from availing himself 
of his rights to work. 


“ The material situation of the workers of the USSR was 
improving yearly, thanks to their own efforts ; that improve- 
ment was reflected in the rise of wages, the reduction in retail 
prices of consumer goods, the establishment of a series of 
rest homes and the improvement of housing conditions, and 
the continual increase of facilities for satisfying the cultural 
needs of the workers. The truest reflection of that improve- 
ment, however, was in the increase in the national income, 
which was distributed in the USSR with a view to improving 
the living conditions of the workers as a whole. The Five- 
Year Plan had provided for an increase in the national income 
of 38 per cent in 1950 as compared with the pre-war level. 
The increase actually achieved in 1950 had been over 60 per 
cent, and in that year an increase of 21 per cent over the 
preceding year had been reported. That increase in the 
national income had made possible a rise in nominal and real 
wages and an increase in the income of the peasants. More- 
over, the fourth reduction in retail prices, put into effect 
on 1 March 1951, had increased the real buying power of the 
population by 34,500 million roubles. 


“During the discussion of the problem of what had been 
ealled ‘forced labour’’, a divergence of opinion had arisen on 
the question whether labour was free or forced in the capitalist 
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countries where the means of production were privately 
owned, and whether labour was free in a country such as the 
USSR, where the means of production belonged to the So- 
cialist State and where the workers worked for themselves 
and not for capitalists. The discussion of the question 
during the preceding meetings had shown that those who 
had initiated it were not seeking to organize a full and objec- 
tive inquiry into working conditioas throughout the world. 
They were afraid that such an inquiry might reveal the 
existence of many forms of slavery, either direct or disguised 
as employment, as well as of a brutal exploitation of the 
so-called free wage earners and of convict labour, in the 
capitalist countries and their colonies. That fear explained 
the refusal of the majority of the members of the Council to 
accept the proposal submitted by the USSR, at the eighth 
and ninth sessions, which called for the creation of an inter- 
national commission composed of representatives of all 
existing trade unions without distinction as to political or 
religious views. Such a commission would be responsible for 
carrying out a full and objective investigation in order to 
ascertain the true conditions of work throughout the entire 
world.” 


I shall now proceed to quote from the statement of the United 


States delegate : 

“Mr. Kotsching (United States of America) said that 
various reasons compelled his delegation to speak once again 
on that subject, which had been on the Council’s agenda for 
some time. 


“In as much as the countries concerned had given no 
indication of their willingness to permit an impartial inquiry, 
he was forced to establish a prima facie case in the Council in 
the hope that they would eventually agree to such an inquiry. 
Such an inquiry was the more necessary as there was every 
indication that the evil of forced labour was spreading to every 
country in the Soviet orbit. Further discussion of the 
matter in the Council would not only help to undeceive 
persons who otherwise might fall victim to Communist 
propaganda, but might eventually help to alleviate the 
plight of the suffering inmates of the forced labour camps. 
The United Nations must be prepared to take prompt 
and effective action lest it be accused by succeeding genera- 
tions of having failed to uphold the sacred values upon 
which modern civilization was built. 


‘« His Government’s position on the matter was based 
entirely on selfless and humane considerations. The system 
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of forced or ‘‘corrective’ labour, originally conceived as a 
means of political coercion and as punishment for holding 
dissident political views, had become an integral part of 
the Communist economy. By forced labour he meant coer- 
cion which existed in the relationship between the State as 
the all-powerful employer and the individual worker. There 
were many such instances of coercion in the Soviet State, 
such as conscription of Soviet Youth for labour reserve 
schools; graduates of vocational institutions being obliged 
to work where directed for a certain number of years; the 
impossibility of leaving employment without special autho- 
rization; and conscription of peasants for road-building and 
similar work. He was, however, not concerned with such 
cases, but only with these persons who, for political or 
economic reasons, had fallen victim to the provisions of the 
corrective labour code of the Russian Soviet Federative 
Socialist Republic of 1 August 1933 and to similar laws 
enacted before and since that date. 


“There were, of course, evil doers everywhere in the world, 
and society must protect itself against them. According to 
official statistics, in the United States, for example, one out 
of every 1,000 persons or roughly 150,000 persons were in 
jail. On that percentage basis, the number of convicts in 


the USSR would be approximately 200,000. Communists 
would, of course, regard that number as far too high for a 
socialist country, crime being considered as an outgrowth 
of capitalism. Since official prison statistics for the USSR 
were not available, estimates had to be made on the basis 
of known data. Various figures had been put forward, 
ranging from 2 to 20 million persons, but significantly 
enough, even the most conservative estimates went as high 
as 2 million persons. Since the incidence of crime among 
the Soviet people probably did not differ much from that of 
other peoples, there could be only two explanations for the 
large number of prisoners; either that in the USSR even 
minor crimes and violations of the law were punished with 
forced labour, or that most of these people had been detain- 
ed on political grounds. According to official USSR source, 
Tsarist penal labour had reached its highest point in 1943 
when there had been 33,000 forced labourers, of whom 5,000: 
had been political prisoners. Thus the Tsarist regime 
which had been notorious for its political repression seemed 
remarkably mild as compared with existing conditions in 
the USSR. 


“There were two sources of evidence for the existence 
of forced labour on a large scale in the USSR. First, official 
Soviet texts, and secondly, statements by persons who ‘had 
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escaped from Soviet prisons and concentration camps. He 
noted in that connection that since he was basing his case on 
official USSR evidence, the representatives of the countries 
concerned could hardly accuse him of “libellous slander’ as 
they were inclined to do when facts speaking against their 
countries were brought to light. As pointed out at previous 
Council sessions, the Soveit police, like their predecessors 
in the Tsarist regime, were empowered by law to commit 
individuals to the so-called camps of corrective labour, to 
exile them to remote communities or to bar them from 
residence in certain areas. These facts had never been 
denied, let alone refuted, by the Governments concerned. 


“He was convinced that the examples he had given were 
clear enough to establish prima facie case of the existence of 
forced labour in certain countries. Conditions had been 
brought to light which constituted a blatant violation of the 
Charter and of the moral and legal obligations solemnly 
assumed by all states members of the United Nations. It 
was in order to try to remedy the situation that his delega- 
tion had joined with the United Kingdom delegation in sub- 
mitting a draft resolution (E/L.104) to the Council at its 
previous session. He had explained the purpose of the 
draft resolution on that occasion and he would now simply 
give a few details about the way in which it should be 
implemented. The rational approach to the solution of any 
problem was first to obtain the facts. The resolution there- 
fore proposed the establishment of a fact-finding committee 
in co-operation with the International Labour Organization 
which had an obvious and direct interest in the campaign 
against forced labour. Jt was proposed that the committee 
should be made up of not more than five independent 
members, a number of which should allow for adequate 
representation of the type of professional experts required. 
However, a committee of only three members might well 
prove more satisfactory since it might be very difficult to 
find as many as five competent persons who would be willing 
to give up their time to work on the committee. The mem- 
bers of the committee should be carefully selected rather 
than elected and should be chosen with complete objecti- 
vity for their high personal qualifications and international 
standing. It was therefore proposed that the members should 
be selected by the Secretary-General of the United Nations 
and the Director-General of the ILO, in whose experience and 
judgment the Council had complete confidence.” 


These extracts show that forced labour was being differently con- 
<eived by different representatives. There was no attempt made to 
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define the term ‘forced labour’, with the result that either party inter- 
preted it in a way that was not acceptable to the other. It may, 
however, be noted that despite the divergence of views on what might 
be considered to be the content of the expression ‘forced labour’, both 
sides to the debate agreed that the forced labour did exist, but, only 
in the territories of the other side. 


Both the sides asked for an enquiry to be held. The proposal of the 
Soviet delegation was that the World Federation of Trade Unions and 
other Trade Unions might be constituted into a commission composed of 
the representatives of the manual and intellectual workers, chosen from all 
existing Trade Unions, without distinction as to political creed or religious 
belief, with power to enquire into the actual working conditions of labourer 
and salaried workers in the capitalists countries as well as in the 
U.S.S.R. and the Peoples’ Democracies. The proposal of the United 
States and the United Kingdom, however, was to set up a small 
committee composed of independent individuals appointed jointly by 
the Secretary-General of the United Nations and the Director-General 
of the I.L.0. to study the question. But this proposal was not 
acceptable to the Soviets, because, according to the Soviet delegate, 
such a committee would not represent the Trade Unions and would, 
therefore, not be qualified to study labour conditions. In fact, as it 
was argued that this was only an attempt to create an instrument of 
propaganda and slander against the U.S.S.R. which was the purpose 
of the representatives of the United States and United Kingdom and 
certains other countries. 


Thus while the Council was considering means of eradicating forced 
labour, there was no agreement as to the personnel or the powers of 
the commission of enquiry. If any person or persons had _ been 


asked to investigate this issue they would have been, because of 
this fundamental disagreement, the nominees of the majority 
group in the Council and would not have been able to do any useful 
work because their report would have been denounced by the minority 
as being biased and prejudicial and, it would, therefore, have failed 
to achieve the purpose for which such areport had been asked for by 
the Council, 
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It was in this background that a statement was made by the 
Pakistan delegation through me. We pointed out that the debate was 
a painful one, there being no manifest desire on the part of several 
delegates to reach even a minimum agreement on the question in 
issue. We suggested that before the debate could be fruitful or any 
action taken by the Council could afford relief, there had tc be some 
common working definition of forced labour and also some agreement 
as to the personnel of the commission. Here is an extract from 
the summary records of the Council : 


‘Mr. Brohi (Pakistan) said that, while he fully agreed 
with the representatives of Belgium that the discussion on 
forced labour had many painful aspects, it still had certain 
redeeming features. In the first place, it was very en- 
couraging to note the unanimous agreement among the 
members of the Council that forced labour was an evil which 
should be eradicated. That was really a great step for- 
ward in the history of mankind, for doubtless if Aristotle 
had been present during the discussions he would have 
defended the institution cf slavery very firmly and would 
have been quite unable to conceive of a social system with- 
out slavery. 


“ It would have been quite possible to make out a case 
for the retention of forced labour on the grounds that men 
who had grown used te bondage often did not take readily to 
freedom. For example, he had himself known a man who 
had purposely committed offences in order to be imprisoned 
because he had grown used to the life in prison. Moreover, 
there were still certain races living in Africa in which it 
was the practice for the husbands to beat their wives 
when they returned from a long journey. If the wives 
were not beaten they would be extremely unhappy and 
think that something had gone wrong. In such cases, it 
might have been argued that there was nothing the 
Council could do since it could not force freedom on people 
who did not want it. It was therefore very satisfactory 
that such arguments had not been raised. 


“The second redeeming feature which had become 
apparent in the discussion was the tremendous increase in the 
influence of world public opinion. It was indeed because 
world public opinion could no longer be ignored that no 
voice had been raised in defence of forced labour, and no 
representative had brought forward the usual argument 
that any investigation into the evil would constitute an 
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interference in the internal affairs of states and would 
thus be a violation of Article 2, paragraph 7 of the 
Charter. 


“ However, apart from these two redeeming features, the 
debate had not been very fruitful. The Council had not in fact 
discussed forced labour at all and the whole discussion had 
simply been one of capitalism versus communism. Some 
members of the Council did not belong to either of the 
two groups. They were willing to allow each country to 
choose its own regime freely but they would not themselves 
adhere to either of the two theories. Before the Council 
could do anything to eradicate forced labour it must first 
reach agreement on the nature of the evil and, as the re- 
presentative of Peru had pointed out, there had as yet 
been no agreement whatever on that subject. The Peruvian 
representative had tried to establish a common definition 
on the basis of Christianity but there was no guarantee 
that such a definition would be accepted by an atheist, 
for example. 


‘Finally, it was equally clear that no resolution establish- 
ing a committee of enquiry would be of any avail if the 
Council could not agree on its membership. If the Council 
could not agree on about five members who could be relied on 
for their impartiality, the whole discussion would be per- 
fectly useless and in existing circumstances there seemed 
little likelihood that general agreement would be reached 
on any names submitted. Consequently he urged _re- 
presentatives to concentrate on the two fundamental points 
and to try to agree on a basic definition of forced labour 
and on a sufficient number of impartial individuals suitable 
to be members of a fact-finding committee. If that could 
not be achieved it would be better to close the discussion 
immediately, for a fruitless discussion would do the Council 
no credit, ”’ 


This question illustrates the basic difficulty in the way of the 
Kconomic and Social Council, indeed of all organs of the United 
Nations, to secure real international cooperation. Here is then the 
crux of the matter. It is for the leaders of the public opinion through- 
out the world to decide how best this obstacle in the way of inter- 
national cooperation can be removed. In the first place, in the United 
Nations public debate is accepted as the means of settling disputes 
between nations. This method has replaced the technique of resolving 
differences by the process of secret diplomacy. Every major nation, 
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in order to show that it is in the right, Aas to accuse its opponents, 


just to defend itself. Charges and counter-charges are therefore made. 
Any one listening to the debates in the Cotincil gets the impression 
that the delegates of the member nations are eager only to advertise 
their respective internal set-ups. Each thinks that the other is in 
the wrong and no party is prepared to admit that it is also to some extent 
to blame. Many of the discussions in the Economie and Social Council 
are thus carried on in a spirit of partisanship. There is no real attem t 
at give and take or at compromise ; there is not even a desire to under- 
stand the view point of each other. 


The decisions of the Economic and Social Council are to be reached 
by a majority vote and have only what may be called ‘ morally 
binding” force on the minority. All these decisious are bound to 
remain paper decisions if the dissenting minority refuses to implement 
them. Take the resolution that the Council passed on “ forced labour”. 
Fifteen countries voted for a commission of inquiry to be constituted by 
the Secretary-General of the United Nations and the Director-General of 
the I.L.0. Now you don’t need a prophet to tell you that any report 
that would be submitted by this commission would be denounced by 
the Soviet group as being a biased one. It is also clear that the 
personnel of the commission would not be allowed access to the terri- 
tories of the Soviets, with the result that it would not be in a position 
to report on the conditions prevalent in those territories. The result 
of this non-cooperation by the Soviets would be that the commission 


would not be able to do the work for which it is constituted. 


I shall now briefly refer to the part that the Pakistan delegation 
played in this session. We freely declared that we had no prejudices 
and no pre-conceptions. We supported what appeared to us to be 
just, fair and proper. We pleaded for financial and_ technical 
assistance being given to under-developed areas for the purpose of 
raising the standards of living of the people. We voiced what appeared 
to us to be the progressive opinion on economic and social questions 
and we did so without any fear or favour. On one occasion Mr. 
Logieurs, the Secretary of the Social Affairs in the ECOSOC, remarked 
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to me that while it was easy to forecast what the Soviet or the United 
States or the United Kingdom delegates would say on any question, 
it was very difficult to predict what Pakistan would say on that 
question. This was because Pakistan, unlike many other countries, 
always tried to take up a fair and non-partisan attitude. Mr. 
Logieurs said that this was a great thing and wished that other 


delegates on the Economic and Social Council could also do so. As 
I pointed out in an interview to the correspondent of a Chilean paper, 
those who meant to advance the cause of international cooperation 
must have a decentralised perspective of world affairs. They must 
learn to renounce their personal points of view in order to be able to 
help the growth of an international spirit. The best way to serve 
yourself is to serve your fellowmen. 


Mention must also be made of the fact that Pakistan at the last 
session tabled a resolution in which it asked for an invitation to be 
extended to the Secretary-General of the Arab League to sit as an ob- 
server on the Council table. Not a single country from the Middle East 
is represented on the Economic and Social Council. Consequently we 
felt that by inviting the Secretary-General of the Arab League as an 
observer or by some other similar method the attention of the Middle 
Eastern countries ought to be drawn to the social and economic pro- 
blems of the region. I am glad that as a result of our efforts Mr. 
Nicolas Yarur, who was the representative of the Secretary-General, 
took his seat at the Council table. I understand from a private com- 
munication that I have received that the Secretary-General of the Arab 
League has officially thanked Pakistan for the assistance that its 
delegation rendered to the cause of the of Arab states. 





PAKISTAN’S POLICIES IN SOUTHEAST 
AND EAST ASIA 


Mushtaq Ahmad 


Pakistan, as a geographical expression, appeared on the Asian map 
in the postwar world, a world vastly different from that of the interwar 
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period. Nationalism was now every where on the move and imperialism 
was beating an inglorious retreat. Burma was well set on the road to 
freedom. Indonesia and Indo-China were engaged in a deadly struggle 
for their liberation. The Phillipines had been recognised as an indepen- 
dent state. Militarist and expansionist Japan had been defeated, 
humbled and stripped of her imperial possessions. The Kuomintang 
regime was faced with the prospects of complete extinction before the 
mounting tide of Chinese Communism. In a situation in which the 
old order was continually threatened, the new state of Pakistan was 
confronted with the problem of adjusting her external relations with East 
Asia and Southeast Asia; of the latter she is an integral part. 


The aim of Pakistan’s foreign policy should be the maintenance of 
peace in this region. For any large scale disturbance in this region is 
bound to have repercussions on East Pakistan, which is situated close to 
Burma, Malaya, Thailand, Indonesia, and Indo-China. The maintenance 
of peace, however, means not the continuance of the status quo but the 
elimination of those sources of friction which eventually make for war. 


It is hardly necessary to emphasise the close association of Burma 
with Pakistan ; for until 1937 Burma was governed from the all-powerful 
centre at Delhi, like the rest of British India. Burma is now an immediate 
neighbour of Pakistan, sharing a contiguous border with East 
Pakistan over a few hundred miles. There are also overriding eco- 
nomic and cultural considerations for a closer understanding with that 
country. The recurring food shortages in East Pakistan and her geogra- 
phical proximity to that country, combined with Burma’s traditional rice 
surpluses, underline the need for intimate economic cooperation between 
the two countries. Burma is a source of teak supplies to both wings of 
Pakistan and her importance in our foreign trade will increase still 


further when Burma’s oil industry is set on its feet again, 


Burma attained independence on Junuary 4, 1948 and chose to leave 
the Commonwealth, as the consensus of opinion in the country was 
against the retention of that tie. The Constituent Assembly, which had 
been called into being several months before the declaration of indepen- 
dence, produced a judicious document accommodating her three million 
minorities as fairly as possible. But the constitution was not allowed 
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to function in a tranquil atmosphere. Within a few months after the 
declaration of independence came the Karen revolt, assisted and encoura- 
ged by other elements in Burmese political life. Not satisfied with 
constitutional safeguards and guarantees, the Karens insisted on having a 
state of their own, independent of the Union in all matters of domestic 
and foreign policy. The Karen population is, however, so dispersed that 
no amount of ingenuity in drawing boundaries can create a state of com- 
pact and contiguous territory, embracing a majority of their population. 

{t is not so much the area controlled by the insurgents (which in any 
case was small) as the general sense of insecurity which hampered the 
country’s progress in the first two years of her independence. Without 
stable conditions, her war torn economy could not be restored and 
developed. Production had fallen to one-third of the pre-war level. 
Thousands of acres of fertile land had been rendered useless as a direct 
consequence of the rebellion. Burma was in dire need of assistance 
from abroad to finance her rice exports, so essential to her economy. 
Pakistan readily agreed to contribute to the Commonwealth loan of 
£6,000,000 a sum of £500,000, There are no points of friction bet- 
ween Burma and Pakistan. Their relations, therefore, throughout 
remained happy, which is a good augury for the future stability of this 
region. 

There are few countries of Asia which can rival Indonesia in respect 
of richness and variety of natural resources. She has a fairly homogen- 
eous population of 75 millions. Washed by the Pacific and the Indian 
Oceans and lying on the sea routes to Australia and the Far East, she 
occupies an eminent strategic position. Indonesia’s freedom was essen- 
tial for the stability of Asia as well as for the well being of the Indonesians 
themselves. The Government of Pakistan’s attitude in giving steadfast 
and unflinching support to Indonesia’s cause, both in the United Nations 
at Lake Success and the Asian Conference at New Delhi, was in keeping 
with their policy of assisting freedom movements in the colonial coun- 
tries. After the renewal of Dutch aggression in 1948, the flight of Dutch 
planes on Pakistan territories was immediately suspended. The Foreign 
Minister of Pakistan speaking in the Parliament, condemned the Dutch 
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action as ‘barbarous’ and ‘an affront to the soul of Asia’ and promised 
“every action in the diplomatic direction or any other direction open to 
government ”’.! He held Britian responsible for holding the forces of 
independence in check, thereby allowing the restoration of Dutch power 
in Indonesia. When eventually Indonesia attained her freedom in 
October 1949, the whole of Asia and particularly Pakistan, whose 
citizens share a common faith with the Indonesians, rejoiced in the 
thought, that a new member had joined the family of free nations. Indo- 
nesia is one of the two countries in Southeast Asia to which Pakistan 
has sent a fullfledged ambassador. The already existing good relations 
have been recently reinforced by a treaty of friendship. The possibilities 
of exchanging foodgrains, in which Indonesia has a recurring deficit, and 
raw materials like cotton from Pakistan for sugar and oil need to be 
explored. 


While Pakistan showed much vigour and energy in demanding the 
end of the Dutch rule in Indonesia, the attitude adopted by her towards 
French Indo-China has been surprisingly lukewarm. This ‘balcony of 
France on the Pacific’ had been ruled by the French with an iron hand for 
more than a century. Yet it was surrendered to Japan even without a 
show of resistance. The sweeping victories of Japan and the equally 
swift retreat of the European Powers had convinced the people of South- 
east Asia, that unless they themselves were the masters in their home- 
lands, they would continue to be the victims of competing imperialisins. 
It is in this background that resistance movements sprang up in all 
countries of Southeast Asia. We have seen the culmination of one such 
movement in the emergence of Indonesia as an independent state. But 
the struggle in Indo-China still continues with unabated fury. 


It was a year after the surrender of Indo-China to Japan that the 
Viet-Minh or the League of Independnce was formed. Bao Dai was the 


nominal ruler of the colony under Japanese occupation, as before he was 
under the French. After the collapse of Japan, the Viet-Minh claimed 


to be, and was in fact, the sole authority in control of Indo-China. The 
Republic of Viet-Nam was proclaimed on September 2, 1945, a fortnight 


1 Dawn, December 24, 1948. 
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after the establishment of the Republic of Indonesia. The British then 
arrived on the scene, ostensibly with the object of disarming the Japa- 
nese, as they had done in Indonesia. This paved the way for the 
restoration of French power in the Pacific. In the negotiations that 
followed between the Government of Ho Chi Minh and the French, the 
latter at one time accepted the Viet-Minh as the legitimate authority in 
Indo-China. But before the final transfer of power, the French insisted 
on holding a plebiscite in Cochin-China for determining the wishes of 
the people. Later, the French themselves backed out of this commit- 
ment and installed Bao Dai, who had collaborated both with them and 
the Japanese imperialists, in the seat of authority. His regime, maintain- 
ed by French arms, has been recognized by several Western powers. The 
graveman of the charge that the Western powers levy against Ho Chi 
Minh, the President of the Viet-Nam Republic, is that his regime is com- 
munist. The Viet-Minh denies this charge with equal vehemence. Ina 
rejoinder to Mr. McDonald’s speech at the Colombo Conference, that the 
only alternative to Bao Dai is the Viet-Minh regime under Ho Chi Minh, 
and the communisation of Indo-China, their official organ wrote, “‘1Is he 
aware that he is making a very awkward propaganda against our people 
by calling our regime Communist, when it is based upon the very princi- 
ples of true democracy and receives the support of all classes, including 
landlords, catholics, etc. in Viet Nam ?”?!. Whether Ho Chi Minh is a 
communist or not, no one except himself and his associates would know. 
Whether his party, the Viet-Minh, resembles the Popular Fronts in 
Eastern Europe is equally uncertain. But one thing is certain, that the 
return of the French to Indo-China which ‘had long been the most 
corruptly administered of their major colonies *’’, is an affront to the 
principles of freedom, democracy and justice. That the attitude of the 
Government of Pakistan towards Indo-China’s freedom was lukewarm, 
and in complete contrast to their policies in Indonesia, is obvious from 
the statement made by the Deputy Minister for Foreign Affairs in the 
Pakistan Parliament on March 23, 1950. “It is well known to every one’”’, 
he said, “ that there are two Governments contending for power in that 


1 Viet Nam News, January 20, 1950. 


2 Owen Lattimore: Solution in Asia, p. 150. 
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country, the Government of Bao Dai and the Government of Ho Chi 
Minh. In similar circumstances before, we have not recognized any 
Government. We have waited till we have found that one or the other 
Government has succeeded in establishing itself in the country, irres- 
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pective of its ideology |.” But it does not seem fair or logical to put the 
Ho Chi Minh regime, which enjoys considerable degree of popular 
backing in the most heavily populated areas of Tonkin, on par with 
the Bao Dai Government, which depends for its existence on the sup- 
port of 1,60,000 French soldiers. Our attitude gives direct moral 
support to French imperialism in Indo-China, and belies our contention 
of neutrality in the inter-bloc rivalry that is now going on in the world. 
While refraining from recognizing the Viet-Minh regime, we must clearly 
declare ourselves against the restoration of French rule in Indo-China 
in any guise or form. A possible solution of the problem lies in 
holding a plebiscite under United Nations auspices, such as we are 
urging for the settlement of the Kashmir dispute. 


The struggle in Indo-China is not only preventing the rehabilitation 
of its war shattered economy, but it is adding everyday to the immense 
destruction that has already taken place. What is more, it directly 
contributes to starvation and misery of the peuple in other lands of Asia, 
who are denied Indo-China’s exportable surpluses of rice. Among the 
variety of minerals of the country is coal, of which, before the war, she 
exported nearly 2 million tons annually ; and she should in future be- 
come an alternative source of this industrial fuel for East Pakistan. 


In the whole region of Southeast Asia, Malaya alone seems to be 
far from self-government. The British hold on this most prized colony, 
though shaken by the war and its aftermath, is still firm. To the 
British, Malaya represents a valuable asset. Its raw materials and 
minerals, like rubber and tin, are not only indispensable to British indus- 
tries, but are also important dollar earning commodities for the United 
Kingdom. In 1947, 30 percent of Malayan exports went to the United 
States. In 1948 Malaya contributed $270 million to the sterling 
area’s dollar pool. These are the real motives behind Britain’s 


1 Constituent Assembly (Legislature) of Pakistan Debates, Volume 9, 
March 23, 1950, p. 326, 


The Economist, June 19, 1948. 
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persistent desire and effort to hold Malaya, whatever the cost,t he 
Malay-Chinese differences being only a pretext. To what extent we 
can advance the cause of Malaya’s independence is a matter for serious 
consideration. However, it is essential that we should make it known 
to the British, as well as the rest of the world, that we desire to see 
the people of Malaya free and independent in their own country. We 
must support the struggle of Malaya, which is nearer to us in more 


ways than one. 


Five years after the end of war, Japan is still an occupied country. 
Theoretically, the Far Eastern Commission is the supreme arbiter of 
her destiny; virtually the Supreme Commander for the Allied Powers, 
under the direction and control of the Amercian Government, wields 
unquestioned authority. The Peace Treaty is being delayed, partly 
because of the vital differences between the Allies themselves over the 
future role of Japan in Asian economy and generally in international 
trade. For it is feared that Japan might once again become a formi- 
dable rival of Britain. The emergence of the communist regime 
in China has also radically altered the perspective of American strategy 
in East Asia. Fortunately, the policy of punishing Japan has 
changed to one of mild and generous treatment. It is no longer the 
aim of American policy to burden Japan’s already overstrained economy 
with heavy reparation exactions, recommended by the Pauley Commis- 
sion. Some welcome changes in the economic and social structure 
of the country have no doubt been introduced. The break up of the 
large agricultural estates has gone a long way towards the democratiza- 
tion of Japanese society; and the purge of Zaibatsu has minimized the 
danger of monopoly capital once again dominating the machinery of 
government. It is however, the economic revival of Japan, which is of 
utmost significance to the economy of Pakistan, and Japanese economy 
has not yet been able to achieve full scale recovery. In view of the 
underdeveloped nature of Pakistan’s economy, and Japan’s own capacity 
to export capital and consumer goods, the importance of economic 
relations between the two countries cannot be exaggerated. Already 
Japan occupies a place second only to Britain’s in our foreign trade. 
Among Japan’s requirements from abroad are rice, wheat, salt, raw 
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cotton, wool, hemp, jute, oilseeds, hides and skins. Pakistan, on the 
other hand, has a surplus of agricultural products over her requirements, 
Japan is in a position to supply railway equipment, industrial machines, 
electrical appliances, steel and metal goods and textiles. Pakistan has, 
therefore, little to fear from the economic revival of Japan. In fact 
she should use her influence as a member of the Far Eastern Commis- 


sion to secure a just and a fair treaty that would ensure her recovery. 


That any government, which is in effective control of the mainland 
of China, should have an important say in the Japanese settlement is 
obvious. The omission of Communist China from the deliberations 
of the Far Eastern Commission, or for that matter, from the United 
Nations or any of its agencies, is a grave error. It would be relevant 
to state that a large portion of the foreign trade of Japan was formerly 
conducted with China, and the solution of many of Japan’s domestic 
problems depends on the revival of that foreign trade. On no ground 
can China be excluded from the Peace Treaty with Japan without 
jeopardising the stability of the Far Kast. 


The revolution in China has opened a new chapter in Asian history. 
Its profound significance for the rest of Asia arises from the fact that 
it is an indigenous revolution, bred essentially in an Asian environment. 
Whatever the sources of its emotional inspiration, it does not owe its 
birth and fruition to foreign influence. There is no evidence of any 
material aid from the Kremlin. The revolution is not so much the 
achievement of Marxian ideology as the triumph of efficiency, clean 
administration, and agrarian reforms in the Communist-held provinces 
of northern China over the inefficiency and corruption of the Kuomin- 
tang regime. It does not conform to the Marxian pattern, because 
the working class in a backward agrarian society was practically non- 
existent. It is the peasantry of China that has played a dominant 
role in its accomplishment. While the regime of Chiang Kai-shek was 
supported by American money and machines, the revolution is the work 
of the Chinese themselves. This and the fact that China has more 
than twice the population of the U.S.S.R. make it seem unlikely that 
the Chinese Communist Government will be a subservient instrument 
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of the Kremlin. There will no doubt be more intimate cooperation 
with Russia, but her policies will remain essentially Chinese, determined 
by Chinese conditions. The Chinese Communists have so far approached 
the problems confronting them in a spirit of realism, unmoved by 
indeological considerations. No attempt has been made at introducing 
either wholesale collectivisation of land, or nationalisation of the owner- 
ship of other means of production, though the possibility of their ulti- 
mate socialisation cannot be ruled out. In fact, private enterprise 
which promotes national wealth and does not run merely after private 
gain, is being encouraged in China. Amazing toleration is shown to- 
wards the former opponents of the regime. The present government 
of China is not purely Communist in its composition; it is a coalition 
in which the Communists retain the direction and control of events. 


What the ultimate impact on Asia of developments in China will be, 
it is yet early to predict. But no useful purpose will be served by 
interpreting them the way Westerners are prone to do. The rise of 
Communism in China does not mean that a situation parallel to that 
existing in Europe has been reproduced in Asia. The situation is diffe- 
rent in many ways. First, new China is only two years old; while in 
Russia, Communist power has been in existence for more than thirty 
years. Secondly, the Western European countries have enjoyed 
a high standard of living, which in some cases is even higher than 
Russia’s at the present moment. They have achieved a sufficient 
degree of economic stability through Marshall Aid, and are now 
ready to arm themselves through the Atlantic Treaty. In Asia, on 
the other hand, the standards of living are universally low and there 
isno experience of democratic institutions. Besides, China has just 
emerged from a long and bloody civil war. Her domestic problems alone 
are sufficient to absorb the entire energies of the new regime. It is 
unimaginable, therefore, that China would start a war against any 
country. Consequently, it will be a folly of the highest magnitude on 
the part of Asian governments to begin arming themselves. The arms 
for any such armament programme would have to come from the 
Western powers and involve the Asian governments in international con- 
flicts, in which most of them profess to have no vital interest. If the 
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Asian governments wish to survive as going concerns, they must devote 
an ever-increasing proportion of their resources to productive purposes. 


The need for forcing the pace of economic development in the region 
is undeniably urgent and pressing but economic development unrelated 
to a social purpose, will accentuate rather than diminish the existing 
inequalities of incomes. The aim should be, not merely greater produc- 
tion of wealth, but its better and more equitable distribution. A correct 
social policy should mean a radical readjustment of agrarian relations, 
and a swift end of the exploitation of the vast body of tenant farmers 
by the landowning aristocracy, which was left undisturbed under the 
colonial regimes. If the governments of these countries fail the people, in 
fulfilling the hopes which freedom has raised in their minds, it is unlike- 
ly that the people will continue to support them. They are bound 
to compare the results of their government’s policies with the 
achievements of Chinese Communism, and draw their own conclusions. 
The new awakening in Asia might in that event find fresh and 
dangerous channels for its expression. 


The Government of Pakistan showed great courage and imagination 
in recognizing the new regime in China, which the United States still 
stubbornly refuses to recognize. The nucleus of a diplomatic mission 
from Pakistan has already reached Peking. With the restoration of 
peaceful conditions in China and the establishment of normal diplomatic 
relations, Pakistan’s trade with that country, which was hampered by 
unsettled conditions and the rising tempo of the civil war in 1949, is 
again showing signs of revival. 

The Foreign Minister of Pakistan made a powerful plea in the 
General Assembly for the recognition of the new regime, which exercises 
effective control over the whole of the mainland, as the legitimate 
authority to represent China in the United Nations and a permanent 
member of the Security Council. Criticising the attitude of the other 
delegates he observed: ‘The truth of the matter is that the General 
Assembly is unwilling to concede the establishment ‘of ‘a fact, not''be- 
cause the fact has not been established but because the majority regard 


1% 


it as ‘unpleasant. 
1 Official Reneeds of the Fifth Session of the General Assembly, 25 ‘September | 
1950, pp. 96-98, 
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The United Nations Organization was established for the mainten- 
ance of world peace but it has often tended to become an instrument 
in the hands of a few nations, for the furtherance of their interests and 
the imposition of their will on others. That is why Pakistan opposed 
the United Nations decisions on Palestine, and is now deeply concerned 
over the delaying tactics of the Security Council in the settlement of the 
Kashmir dispute, so vital to her existence. The decision of the Security 
Council on Korea, it is well known, was taken under American initiative 
and pressure. In accepting that decision, Pakistan acted with undue 
haste. It was not foreseen by the Government of Pakistan, that if the 
full weight of American military power were thrown into the Korean 
fighting, the North Koreans would suffer heavy reverses and if their 
country were occupied, the Chinese could not remain silent spectators to 
such a development on their borders. Pakistan not only supported the 
initial action in Korea but advocated a policy of bringing the whole of 
Korea under the occupation of the United Nations forces. The Foreign 
Minister of Pakistan, in a statement from Ottawa, on October 2, 1950, 
said that 38th Parallel had no significance and was never recognized by 
the United Nations. It was a mere convenient line of demarcation 
between the occupied territories, and as the North Korean objective was 
to bring about the unification of Korea, the United Nations were justi- 
fied in violating the Parallel.' On October 7, the United Nations 
General Assembly gave General MacArthur the power to cross the 
Parallel. Within a few weeks of the crossing, Chinese volunteers in 
large numbers had entered North Korea across the Manchurian 
border. Pakistan did not only confine her support to the supply of 5,000 
tons of food grains ; but also allowed her representative to be nominated 
as the Chairman of the Commission for the Unification and Rehabilitation 
of Korea. It might be recalled that the other Asian members of the 
Commission are Turkey, the Philippines, and Thailand. Both Turkey 
and the Philippines are under heavy American obligations while Thailand 
too, though seemingly independent, is a weak state and easily under 
Western domination. On December 6, 1950 the Pakistani Chairman of 
Korean Commission issued an appeal to the Chinese to withdraw from 
Korea. ‘The Commission,” he said in his statement, “would assist in 


1 Dawn, October 3, 1950. 
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any way and was ready to take any steps likely to ensure conditions 
of stability in the northern frontier areas of an independent and unified 
Korea.”! Two days later, the Prime Minister of Pakistan, while pleading 
for the localization of fighting, observed, “I think it would be wrong to 
start on the presumption that Communist China does not want peace.”’2 
He strongly urged for the cessation of hostilities on the 38th Parallel. 
The Prime Minister’s statement shows that we were now beginning to take 
‘a more realistic view of the situation. Subsequently, when the United 
‘States was pressing for the branding of China as an aggressor, Pakistan 
‘became a party to the 12 Asian and Arab nations resolution for consti- 
tuting a seven-nation committee including China, for exploring the 
means of a cease-fire in Korea and the settlement of other Far Eastern 
problems. This resolution, sponsored by Burma, Egypt, Afghanistan, 
India, Indonesia, Iran, Iraq, Lebanon, Pakistan, Saudi Arabia, Syria 
and Yemen was defeated, and the American resolution on China was 
passed. Describing the resolution as a serious threat to peace, the 
Prime Minister of Pakistan reiterated that “if the 12 nations resolution 
on Korea, to which Pakistan was a party, had been passed, it would 
have brought about a peaceful settlement of the matter. But the other 
nations did not agree with the views of the 12 Arab Asian nations.” 4 
Turkey, the Philippines, and Thailand who are the only Asian countries 
to send their ground forces to Korea, did not associate themselves 
with the peace move of the Arab and Asian countries. The fighting in 
Korea is, therefore, mainly an American affair and the major countries of 
Asia have shown little enthusiasm for the war. 


The policies pursued by Pakistan, in respect of the divers regions 
and problems of Southeast and East Asia, have not been uniformly 


clear and positive. They give the impression of having been determined 
on an ad hoc basis, after the unfolding of events to which they relate. 
Some times this is inevitable. In cases like those of Burma and 
Indonesia, they are not open to objection on any score; in others such 
as those of Indo-China they are obscure or apparently weak. So far as 
is known, we have not exerted our influence as a member of the Com- 


1 Dawn, December 8, 1950. 
2 Ibid. 
3 Ibid, February 8, 1951. 
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monwealth to urge Britain to relinquish her hold on Malaya. In respect 
of China, we did not allow our policy to be swayed by America. But 
so did Britain. On Korea, we seem to have yielded to American pressure 
in the United Nations. There is a discernable tendency in our foreign 
policy not to offend London or Washington. 


Our policies should be altogether our own, founded totally on the 
researches of our own experts and shaped in the light of our interests. 
Southeast and East Asia is a region of surpreme importance because 
it contains about half the world’s population, vast economic 
resources and industrially the most advanced of Asiatic nations, namely 
Japan. The people in it had remained isolated and shut out from each 
other’s contact during the long period of their subjection. Now the gates 
have been opened for unfettered social and cultural intercourse, which 
Pakistan should do everything to promote. Despite the limitations, 
imposed by the parallel nature of their economies, the possibilities of 
economic cooperation must be fully explored. At the same time, Pakis- 
tan should resist all attempts at dragging her into a defence pact, for 
any such move will tend to create a gulf between China and the rest of 
the countries, which will in the end result in disaster for both. It is only 
through bold and imaginative policies that Pakistan can rise to her full 
stature in Southeast and East Asia, as she has risen in the Middle East. 


NATIONALISATION OF OIL INDUSTRY 
IN IRAN’ 


M. Safavi 


The measures which have been adopted by the Iranian Government 
for nationalising the oil industry in its territory have not, in certain 
quarters, been properly understood. Unfortuuately, some foreign jour- 
nalists, together with certain interested parties, have misrepresented. 
the intentions of the Iranian Government regarding the implementation 
of its clear and unequivocalpolicy in this matter. As a result in some 


1 An address delivered at a meeting of the Institute on May 18, 1951. 
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countries a great deal of misapprehension has been created regarding 
the resolutions unanimously adopted by the Iranian Parliament on this 
question of oil and the steps which the Iranian Government is taking, 
steps which are completely within the limits of the law. 


Since time immemorial, oil was known to have existed in large 
quantities in Iran. Its abundance was later proved by geological and 
geophysical surveys. The major regions of oil so far explored extend 
from Azerbaijan to the Persian Gulf on the one side and from Northern 
Khorassan, Gorgan and Mazandaran to Qum and the northern part of 
the province of Fars on the other side. There may be other regions 
which are rich in oil deposits ; but these have not yet been explored. 


It was only 40 years ago that the first effective steps were taken 
in Iran for the production of oil on a commercial scale. William Knox 
D’Arcy, the first oil pioneer, obtained his concession from the Iranian 
Government. At that time nowhere in the world was oil thought to 
have any considerable economic value. It is not surprising, therefore, 
that the Iranians themselves did not then foresee the importance which 
this fluid was destined one day to acquire. 


D’Arcy had read in a French periodical some articles on oil wells 
dug by the local inhabitants in Iran. With the fortune which he had 
made in Australia, he stepped into Iran and obtained a concession to 
exploit, develop and carry away for sale all natural gas, petroleum and 
asphalt throughout the whole of the Persian Empire, excluding the 
five northern provinces of Azerbaijan, Mazandaran, Guillan, Esterabad 
and Khorassan. The concession was for sixty years. D’Arcy paid £ 20,000 
in cash and agreed to pay as royalty 16 % of the annual net profits. 


D’Arcy had vast oil fields under his concession. Still he was not 
able to extract sufficient oil. Europe and America had not till then 
developed the present techniques of oil industry. Besides, sixty 
years ago crude petroleum had no other use than burning in a torch. 


- However some fifteen years after the date of the D’Arcy concession 


the situation had changed. By then much progress had been made in 
the extraction of oil as well as in technical developments in the use of 
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petrol as driving power. In 1903, D’Arcy founded the First Exploita- 
tion Co. and the Bakhtiari Oil Co., in which some local tribesmen and 
the Iranian Government were minority shareholders. For many years 
their efforts were in vain. But ultimately there was success in produc- 
ing oil in the region of Masjid-i-Sulaiman. In 1909, these two com- 
panies were absorbed into the Anglo-Persian Oil Co., which came into 
existence, with an authorised capital of two million pounds divided 
into one million preference and one million ordinary one-pound shares. 
It took over all of D’Arcy’s original concession. Two years later, a pipe- 
line was laid from Maidan-i-Naftun to Abadan, where the present oil 
refinery stands. This refinery now has an annual capacity of 30,000,000 
tons. It took the Company nearly two years to complete the pipe-line, 
before oil could flow from the fields to Abadan for exportation. 


Things now began to improve rapidly for the former Anglo-Iranian 
Oil Company. The world had by now come to know of the latent power 
of petroleum and its derivatives. Mr. Winston Churchill, who was 
watching with keen interest the operations of the Company, had learnt 
the advantages of oil over coal for the British Navy. The First World 
War had just started and Mr. Churchill, who was First Lord of Admiralty, 
placed along term contract with the Company for fuel oil. At the 
same time, perhaps anticipating the possibility of the Iranian Govern- 
ment demanding a large share of the profits for the oil extracted from 
their soil, decided that the Company should not be left alone and 
unprotected. At his instance, the British Parliament passed an Act 
authorising the British Government to invest two million pounds, thus 
acquiring, in addition to many other interests in the Company, over 
fifty percent of its shares. 


With the British Government becoming actively associated with 
the Company, its activities expanded very rapidly during the First 
World War. Production increased to over 6.5 thousand tons in 1917. 
The British Navy, taking a large percentage of its fuel oil requirements 
from Tran. substantially contributed to the defeating of the enemy and the 
winning of the war. Thereafter, further rapid expansion took place. 
Production in Masjid-i-Sulaiman doubled and a large dividend was given 
by the Company to its share-holders. On the other hand, although Iranian 
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oil was a major factor in the Allied victory in the First World War, the 
good natured Iranians, in spite of all their poverty and the suffering 
caused to them by the effects of War, did not raise a voice of protest for 
fear of disturbing the smooth running of the administration of the Com- 
pany, to which they were bound by agreement. 

Iranians have a very long tradition of hospitality and affection 
towards foreigners. No nation in the world, possessed of such great natu- 
ral resources and potentialities as Iran, has endured so much want and 
privation. The question always has been how long would this situa- 


tion last. 


The Iranian people took over thirty years to demand a reconsidera- 
tion of the terms of their agreement with the Company, so that 
the total amount of royalty, taxation and other dues accruing to them 
should, under a new concession, be raised from something like £400,000 
a year to £1,500,000. In November 1932, the D’Arcy concession was 
cancelled. This was a message of hope for the toiling masses of Iran, 
who were looking for greater benefits from their national resources. 
But when, on the 20th April 1933, after long negotiations the new 
concession was signed, the intellectual as well as the working people 
were disappointed. The terms of the new agreement imposed upon 
them were not as liberal as they had expected. 

I am not going to enter into the details of the circumstances in which 
the 1933 Agreement was imposed on Iran; nor to recount the statements 
of responsible authorities on the factors which forced them to yield to the 
Company. But I would say, it was at this time that the seeds of 
nationalisation were sown, to be later irrigated by the misdeeds of the 
Company and its minions. 

The main Articles of the 1933 Agreement are as follows :— 

1. A tonnage royalty of 4 shillings per metric ton of petroleum 
or products thereof sold for consumption in Iran or exported 


from Iran. 


2. The Company was free to import anything necessary for its 


operations in Iran free of any payment. 
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3. Payment of a sum equivalent to 20% of any dividend distri- 
bution to ordinary shareholders of the Company in excess of 
£671,250 whether this distribution is made as dividend or 
from the reserves of the Company. 


4. All exports of petroleum were exempt from any payment 
other than royalty. 


5. In view of complete exemption from any Iranian taxation, 
the Company agreed to pay for the first fifteen years of the 
concession nine pence per ton of oil on which royalty is 
payable up to six million tons and six pence per ton above 
that figure with a minimum of £225,000 per annum. 
For the second fifteen years one shilling per ton up to six 
million tons and nine pence per ton in excess of that figure. 


After the new Agreement the operations of the Company in Iran 
continued to expand. In 1937, total production reached ten million 
tons, which increased still further on the opening of the very important 
and prolific fields of Aghajari and Pazanum. 


No one could predict the Company’s future after the Second World 
War broke out. It is true that in 1940 the export of oil declined 
owing to the closing of the Mediterranean and the loss of European 
markets. But production soon went up as a result of the Japanese occu- 


pation of the Netherlands East Indies and Burma. 


During the whole period of the Second World War the supply of 
oil from Iran to the British Navy did not stop even for a minute. The 
Iranian people worked whole-heartedly and energetically, so that the 
Allied powers should once again achieve victory. In the face of 
terrible weather conditions, the poor Iranians, half-starved, bare and 
indigent, toiled hard in the oil-fields to supply aviation spirit for the 
Allied air forces. More than that, they placed everything that they 
had in their country at the disposal of the Allied armies to ensure their 
comfort on the difficult road to victory. 


When the Second World War ended, the big powers turned to the 
task of reconstruction and development in their respective countries. 
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But Iran was still under occupation. Once again she was confronted 
with the question of oil concessions. The Government of the U.S.S.R., 
through the Assistant Commissar of the Foreign Office, demanded a con- 
cession to exploit oil in the northern provinces of the country. Simulta- 
neously American firms also made their appearance asking for oil conces- 


sions in other unexploited regions. 


These demands and requests created a big headache for the Iranian 
Government. However, it took the only wise and proper course open 
to it in the circumstances. This course was embodied in the two bills 
introduced in the Iranian Parliament by Dr. Mossadaq, the present Prime 
Minister of Iran. These bills, passed in December 1944, aimed at 
(i) prohibiting the right of granting oil concessions to any foreign 
state or company, and (ii) nationalising the oil industry throughout 
Iran. The right to sign an agreement connected with oil was placed 
beyond the competence of an Under Secretary, a Minister or even the 
Prime Minister of Iran. 


The text of the law of nationalisation of oil industry, unanimously 
passed by both Houses of Parliament, was as follows :— 


Article 1. 


For the implementation of the nationalisation of the Iranian oil 
industry law ratified on 24th and 29th Esfand 1329, a joint commission 
will be formed comprising 5 members of the Parliament and 5 members 
of the Senate to be elected by the two Houses, together with the Minister 
of Finance or his deputy. 


Article 2. 


The Government should, under the supervision of the above men- 
tioned joint commission, take over from the former Anglo-Iranian Oil 
Company. Should the Company, however, have any claims, the Govern- 
ment is authorized to place in the Bank Melli Iran or any other Bank 
acceptable to both parties, 25% of the current revenues of the oil, 
less exploitation expenses, in order to meet the Company’s legitimate 
claims. 
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Article 3. 


The Government should, under the supervision of the joint commis- 
sion investigate the legitimate demands of both the Government and 
the Company and submit a report of their findings to the lower and 
upper Houses. The suggestions of the comission will be implemented 
after ratification by both Houses. 


Article 4. 


All the revenues of the Company and their stocks of petroleum 
products are the undisputable property of Iran as from 29th of Esfand 
1329, the day on which the nationalisation bill was ratified by the 
Senate. The Government should, under the supervision of the joint 
commission, inspect the accounts of the Company. The joint commis- 
sion should also supervise the exploitation of oil until such time that a 


managing committee is formed. 
Article 5. 


The joint commission should, at their earliest, draw up the 
articles of association of the national oil company with special provision 
regarding the managing committee and the supervision committee com- 
prised of specialists and submit them to the lower and upper Houses for 


ratification. 
Article 6. 


In order to replace the foreign specialists by Iranian technicians 
the joint commission should prepare the necessary decree providing 
for Iranian students to be sent abroad, through competition for higher 
studies on various branches of petroleum technology. This decree shall 
be enforced by the Ministry of Education after ratification by the 
Council of Ministers. The expenses of these students will be paid out 
of the oil revenue. 


Article 7. 


All buyers of oil products from the former Company shall con- 
tinue to buy, at current international rates, their oil requirements based 
on their annual purchases from the beginning of 1948 until 20th March 
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1951. They shall also have priority in buying any surplus of the oil 
product. 


Article 8. 


All proposals submitted to the Parliament by the joint commission 
shall be referred to special oil commission. 


Article 9. 


The work of the joint commission must be completed within 3 
months from the ratification of this law. It should submit its report to 
the. Parliament according to Article 8. In case any extension of the 
period is required the commission sha]] ask for it giving their reasons. 
The joint commission shall, however, continue its work until such time 


that the lower and upper Houses authorize the extension. 


Let us assume that, notwithstanding the dissatisfaction which the 
former Anglo-Iranian Oil Company has through its actions engendered 
among the Iranian people, the Agreement itself is in every respect 
legally valid. But could that stop the exercise by Iran of its sovereign 
right to nationalise the oil industry ? 


Does any of the Articles of the nationlisation law indicate any 
intention on the part of the Iranian Government to confiscate the pro- 
perties of the former concessionaire ? On the other hand, the law express- 
ly provides for fair and rightful compensation and makes it clear that 
nationalisation would be carried out in accordance with the established 


principles of international law. 


Moreover, Dr. Mossadaq has declared that the Company would be 
invited to help in making the necessary arrangements for implementing 
the nationalisation law, jointly with mixed parliamentary commission, 
which has now been elected to implement the nationalisation of oil 


industry throughout Iran. 


Again Article 7 of the law provides that all previous purchasers of 
oil products, who were buying petroleum and its derivatives from the 
Company, shall continue te get their requirements on the 1948-1951 
basis and would even have priority in buying any surplus oil which 
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might become available. Thus what the Iranian Government intend 
by the nationalisation of the oil industry will be very far from depriving 
the former customers of the Company. 


In these circumstances, the best course for the Anglo-Iranian Oil 
Company and its share holders to follow is to surrender in a friendly and 
peaceful fashion at the earliest possible time their entire oil industry to 
the Tranian Government and to remain in full cooperation with it. This 
would lead toa natural situation in which Iran would be able to im- 
prove the economic lot of her people as well as to contribute to the- 
maintenance of world peace. 


THE CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES 


David D. Newsom 


To understand the American Constitution, it is necessary to recall 
the time when it was created. In the year 1787, there were thirteen 
nearly sovereign states, lying huddled along the eastern shore of the 
North American continent. Eleven years before, they had declared their 
independence of Great Britain and six years before, they had completed 
the war which confirmed that independence. During the intervening 
years, the states had been governed in a loose union under a constitution 
known as the Articles of Confederation. By 1787, however, this loose 
confederation had proved impractical. 


These thirteen states were by no means alike. They differed 
strongly on religious matters, on political matters, and were markedly 
different in economies and in size. Each was jealous of its sovereignty. 
So weak was the national government under the Articles that, by this 
time, states were passing tariff laws injuring smaller neighbours ; states 
were raising their own armies and making their own coinage and currency; 
and some were even conducting their own international relations. Yet, 
through all this, many were conscious of the need for closer union 
against outside threats, and in May 1787 a convention gathered to 
consider revising the Articles of Confederation. 
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In the United States we are proud of our Constitution. Much of 
this pride stems from the remarkable achievement of the men who 
made it. The convention, which gathered in Philadelphia under the 
presidency of George Washington, was charged only with revising the 
Articles of Confederation. The fifty-five delegates soon decided that 
the Articles were beyond improvement ; instead, they launched boldly 
into the creation of an entirely new model of government. Working 
through sixteen feverish weeks of a hot Philadelphia summer, they 
completed a document which, although devised for a small agricultural 
country, is entirely satisfactory today for the government of a large 
and growing industrial domain. 


The Constitution that resulted from this convention is a document 
of compromise, brevity, and flexibility. No more was said then was 
absolutely necessary to establish the framework of government and 
the basic principles of its operation. The framers left ample room for 
additions, both written and unwritten, through which the Constitution 
has always remained a modern document. 


The basic problem of the convention had been to reconcile two 
different demands—that for strong local control within the state and 
that for a powerful centre. They adopted the principle that the functions 
and powers of the national government, being new, general, and inclusive, 
had to be carefully defined and stated, while all other functions were 
to be understood as belonging to the states. 


The representatives of the states, so recently independent from 
Great Britain, had a horror of a strong central power. The powers of 
the central government in the new country were therefore not only 
limited, but were separated into legislative, executive and judicial 
branches. Each branch had a series of checks, which balanced its power 
with that of the two so that no one of the three would over attain 
supremacy. This balance still obtains today. 


The Constitution itself is brief. One can read it through in a 
few minutes. It consists only of a Preamble, seven Articles, and those 
amendments which have been added to it over the past 160 years. The 
Preamble states the purpose: ‘‘We the People of the United States, 
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in order to form a more perfect Union, establish justice, insure domestic 
tranquility, provide for the common defence, promote the general 
welfare and secure the blessings of liberty to ourselves and our posterity, 
do ordain and establish this Constitution for the United States of 
America.” 

Article I establishes the legislative branch of the federal govern- 
ment and defines those powers which shall be entrusted to it. Within 
the constitutional convention there was conflict between the large and 
small states over their representation. This was resolved by a famous 
compromise which provided that the Congress of the new nation should 
consist of two houses—a Senate wherein each state, Jarge or small, 
would have two senators and a House of Representatives wherein 
representation would be in proportion to population. Today there is 
one representative for every 300,000 persons or 425 jn all. Representa- 
tives are elected for two years ; senators for six. 

The larger states insisted that all laws for raising revenue should 
originate in the House of Representatives and this was agreed to. 
Measures other than revenue could originate in either the Senate or 
the House of Representatives. All measures passed by Congress must 
be submitted to the President who can approve or veto them. 

Article I of the Constitution establishes the important balance 
between the legislative and executive branches of the government by 
providing that the President may veto legislation, but that, if this 
legislation is again passed by both Houses of Congress by two-thirds 
majorities, it shall become law. A bill may also become law if the 
President does not sign it, but fails to return it to the Congress within 
ten days. 

By defining the powers of Congress, Article I of the Constitution 
defines those powers which are allotted to the Federal Government. 
These include the right to levy and collect taxes, to control the mone- 
tary system, regulate foreign and inter-state commerce, conduct foreign 
relations, make war and peace, regulate territories and admit new states 
to the Union. Congress was further given the authority to fix weights 


aud measures, grant patents and copyrights, raise and maintain an army 
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and a navy, and legislate naturalization laws. The additional power to 
pass all necessary and proper laws for the execution of these defined 
powers rendered the government sufficiently elastic to mect changing 


situations and future needs. 


The next Article of the Constitution established the executive in 
the form of a President, elected indirectly by the people for a term of 
four years. As originally conceived by the makers of the Constitution, 
the various states would elect « number of electors equal to the total 
number of Senators and Representatives in Congress from that state. 
These electors. presumed to be men of eminence and judgment, would 
then mect and choose a President. As will be pointed out later, how- 
ever, the rise of the party system changed this concept. Today the 
clectoral system is the same in theory, but little more than a formality 
in practice. This attempt of the makers of the Constitution to place 
another entity, the electoral college, between the people and the 
executive, was among their few failures. 

The executive power is vested in the President. His duties are to 
see that the laws are faithfully executed, to have command of the army 
and navy, to make treaties, appoint and commission officers, and grant 
reprieves and pardons. His power, however, was checked by two 
important provisos: all appointments to major Government positions 
must be confirmed by the Senate and all treaties with foreign powers 
must be approved by a two-thirds vote of the Senate. 1 think most of 
vou are probably aware of the importance this law has had in American 
foreign relations. Other provisions of the Article require the President 
‘from time to time’ to give the Congress information on the “ state 
of the union,” and give him authority to convene the two Houses of 


Congress in exceptional circumstances. 


The third branch of government, the judiciary, is established by 
Article IIT with the words, ‘ The judicial power of the United States 
shall be vested in one Supreme Court and in such inferior courts as 
Congress may from time to time ordain and establish.’ Federal courts 
were given jurisdiction over Federal laws, over cases affecting diplo- 


mats, admiralty law, and controversies in which a state or persons from 
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a state are in conflict with those from another state. States have their 
own judicial system and are bound to enforce the Constitution and 
Federal laws and treaties as well as the constitutionsand laws of the 
states. 

The remaining four Articles concern the relations between 
states, the procedure for amending the Constitution, the rectification 
of the Constitution, and the important assertion that ‘this 
Constitution, and the laws of the United States which shall be 
made in pursuance thereof; and all treaties made, or which shall be 
made, under the authority of the United States shall be the supreme 
law of the land; and the judges in every State shall be bound thereby, 
anything in the Constitution or laws of any State to the contrary 
notwithstanding. ” 


Article V provides that Congress, by two-thirds majorities in each 
House, might propose an amendment to the several states. If legislatures 
or special conventions in three-fourths of the states ratify the amend- 
ment, it is added to the Constitution. To date, the Constitution has been 
amended twentyone times. 


The first ten amendments to the Constitution were enacted im- 
mediately after ratification and are known as the “ Bill of Rights.” 
Some states ratified the Constitution only on the condition that such a 
bill be made a part of the new document. Although an enumeration 
of these rights already existed in state constitutions, these ten amend- 
ments were enacted to place restrictions on the national power and to 
guarantee protection against oppression by the Government. 


The Bill of Rights forbids Congress from enacting laws to abridge 
the free exercise of religion, freedom of speech or of the press. They 
guarantee the right of peaceful assembly and provide for petitioning 
the government for redress of grievances. Protection is assured against 
military intrusion in homes and against unreasonable search or seizure 
of persons. They guarantee that no person, rich or poor, will suffer 
loss of life, liberty, or property without the due process of law. They 
secure the right of trial by jury and provide that, in law, a person shall 
be regarded as innocent until proved guilty. They prohibit excessive 
bail and fines and cruel or unusual punishment. 
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The Bill of Rights declares that the Federal Constitution is but a 
delegation of power and that the people retain all rights which have 
not been enumerated and that the Government has no power to intetfere 
with these rights. They reserve to the people all power not specifically 
delegated to the Federal Government nor prohibited to the states by the 
Constitution, and guarantee the powers of the people and states from 
encroachment by the Federal Government. 


The additional amendments have modified the Constitution to 
correct defects, which have arisen and to adapt the Government to 
changing conditions. Number eleven exempts a state from suit by the 
citizen of another state or any subject of a foreign state. The twelfth 
amendment, requiring voters to vote separately for President and Vice- 
President, was enacted after a deadlock in the election of a President. 


Three amendments, the thirteenth, fourteenth and fifteenth, enacted 
after the Civil War of 1860-65, freed the negro slaves and gave them 
rights of citizenship. The sixteenth amendment gives the Federal 
Government power to enact income-tax laws. The seventeenth amendment 
providing for the direct election of Senators was enacted to prevent bitter 
contests in state legislatures which formerly chose Senators. The 
eighteenth amendment enacted prohibition, but was repealed by the 
twenty-first. The ninteenth amendment, in 1920, gave women the 
right to vote. The twentieth amendment changes the date of the 
inauguration of the President and the opening of Congress and provides 
for succession to the Presidency under certain conditions. 


No discussion of the Constitution is complete without mention of 
three unwritten practices which have become integral parts of the 
United States system of government and can, in actuality, be considered 
a part of the Constitution. The Constitution did not provide for a 
Cabinet. It did provide that the President might require the opinion 
‘of the principal officer in each of the executive departments, upon 
any subject relating to the duties of their respective offices.’ In the 
course of American history, the heads of the executive departments 
have, in actuality, become a cabinet forming the chief core of advisers 
to the President. While there is no cabinet responsibility to the 
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legislature in the British sense, this group is nevertheless important in 
the functioning of our government. 


The most important principle not enacted in the Constitution is that 
judicial review of legislation by the Supreme Court. This in 
effect establishes one of the most important of the checks which 
balance the triumvirate government of the United States. It was 
declared by Chief Justice John Marshall in a famous decision in 1803. 
Since that time it has been understood that the Supreme Court has 
the power to declare any law enacted by Congress or by any state 
legislature to be contrary to the Constitution and, therefore, invalid. 
One of the most famous decisions of this kind in recent years was in 
the thirties, when the Supreme Court declared the National Recovery 
Act unconstitutional. The Supreme Court has also used this power to 
expand the Constitution. For example, the power of Congress to 
regulate inter-state commerce was, at first, conceived narrowly. Today 
through recent court decisions, this power has come to include any 
business using or selling material from another state ; in effect this has 
brought all business under the authority of the Federal Government. 
It is through the expanded meaning of this clause given by the Court 
that much of the recent Federal labour and social welfare legislation 
has been constitutionally possible. 


The third unwritten procedure of great importance not envisioned 
by the makers of the Constitution was the system of party politics. 
The growth of two—and sometimes three—rival political parties 
enforcing party discipline, for example, made the original system of 
choosing a President through an electoral college meaningless. In 
practice now electors are committed to party candidates and the 
system is actually a means of direct election. The amendment requir- 
ing separate votes for President and Vice-President was also the result 
of the early growth of a two-party system. 


There is much that has been omitted in this comparatively brief 
review of the United States’ Constitution. It is hoped, however, 
that out of this review the Constitution’s main features will stand out— 
its brevity, its balance, and its guarantee of rights to the people of 
the United States, 





